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Abstract 



Assessment Moderation is typically defined as a procedure where scorers or raters meet 
to achieve consensus on scores assigned to student work. In the Science Education for Public 
Understanding Program (SEPUP), local teams of teachers met regularly to score student work, 
review methods of assigning scores, discuss and resolve discrepancies in scoring, and reach 
consensus on exemplars of work for each score level. Moderation sessions thus served 
purposes relating to the technical aspects of assessment, specifically reliability and rater 
consistency in scoring. Traditionally, this has been the primary purpose of moderation. 

In SEPUP, however, moderation sessions served additional purposes and yielded 
additional benefits for participating teachers. Because moderation was part of a field-test 
effort, the teachers in the local moderation group shared common experiences and concerns: 
they were field-testing a new approach to middle school science instruction, and they were 
learning a new approach to assessing student performance. Regular meetings with their 
colleagues provided a context for ongoing collegial support and a mechanism for constructing 
and reviewing their understanding of the course and the assessment system. Therefore, the 
moderation process went beyond the traditional purposes of technical sufficiency, toward 
purposes of professional development and teacher collegiality. 

In this paper, we discuss the purposes of the SEPUP local assessment moderation 
process and explore the roots of these purposes in related research literature: moderation as an 
assessment procedure; teacher roles in assessment; and models of professional development. 
We then describe SEPUP local assessment moderation groups— the ways they were intended to 
function, and the ways they did function in various sites across the country. Preliminary 
insights into factors influencing successful implementation are proposed. Finally, we discuss 
issues that arose and future directions in the study of the role of local moderation in assessment 
and professional development. 
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Local Assessment Moderation in SEPUP 



In the assessment component of the SEPUP project, our aim was to build upon 
advances in assessment methodology to design a comprehensive, integrated assessment system 
for the middle school science course, Issues, Evidence, and You. The system is based on four 
principles. The first principle is that the system must take a developmental perspective. That is, 
the information flowing through the system must focus principally on the student developing 
through the year-long curriculum. The second principle is instructional fidelity. The 
assessments are to be an integral part of the teaching and learning process— to reflect the hands- 
on instructional approach and to reinforce the curricular goals of evidenced-based decision 
making. The third principle is that the system is under the management and responsibility of 
teachers. Teachers must be able to manage the system (including scoring and interpretation) 
efficiently and to use the student assessment results effectively within the context of classroom 
teaching and learning (see Sloane, Wilson & Samson, 1996, for a discussion of the principles 
and components of the full assessment system). The fourth principle is high technical quality. 
Assessments need to be valid and reliable indicators of student progress and performance on a 
defined set of constructs central to the course objectives 1 . Responses from different types of 
prompts (written responses, performance measures, oral presentations, etc.) must be integrated 
into an accurate and coherent assessment of student performance at any one point in time, and 
of student progress over the course of the year. Scoring procedures need to capture the 
complexity of the constructs, yet be efficient and reliable. 

A host of assessment development and psychometric analyses issues had to be 
addressed in the process of designing the "nuts and bolts" of the system. But a predominant 
concern from the beginning of the project was translating the materials and procedures we 
developed "in the lab" to the "real world" of teachers, students, classrooms, and schools. The 
crux of the issue was two-fold: a) how to prepare teachers to understand and use alternative 
forms of assessment and state-of-the-art psychometric tools, and how to support them through 
this learning process; and b) how to work with teachers during the development phase to pilot- 
test emerging versions of the materials, in order to obtain the student data necessary for 
producing and modifying components of the system, and for evaluating (formatively) the 
curricular materials and assessment procedures. 

The central mechanism we employed to meet these teacher enhancement and assessment 
development needs was local assessment moderation. The model of local assessment 
moderation we developed includes the basic elements of consensus moderation (a "scorer- 
calibration" process currently used in some state- and district-level alternative assessment 
programs), the general structure of site-based feedback meetings, and the emerging principles 
of collegiality, collaboration, and reflection inherent in new approaches to professional 
development. The local assessment moderation model may offer new perspectives on the roles 
of teachers in assessment reform, new techniques for enhancing teachers' professional learning 
and practice in assessment, and new methods for strengthening the linkages between 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment. 



1 The variables that formed the framework for the course and the assessment system in Issues, Evidence, and 
You are: Designing and Conducting Investigations; Evidence and Tradeoffs; Understanding Concepts; 
Communicating Scientific Information; and Group Interaction. 
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Foundations for the Local Assessment Moderation Model 

In this section, we review three lines of research relating to: a) the role of moderation in 
alternative assessment; b) the roles of teachers in alternative assessment, and the professional 
development needs of teachers assuming these roles; and c) recent research on models and 
methods of quality professional development. While these literatures are distinct, we have 
combined components of them into our model of local assessment moderation as an integrative 
factor in assessment, which is described in the subsequent section. 

Consensus Moderation as a Method of Quality Assurance in Alternative Assessments 



Shifting from standardized tests to performance-based assessments has created a need 
to “rethink the criteria by which the quality of educational assessments are judged” (Linn, 
Baker, & Dunbar, 1991). The traditional concepts of validity and reliability of measures are 
still critical, but both have been recast as criteria forjudging assessment in light of recent 
reform efforts in state and national tests (Baker, O’Neil & Linn, 1993; Messick, 1994, 1989; 
Moss, 1994) as well as in other nations’ educational reform efforts (e.g., New Zealand 
Qualifications Authority, 1992). 

Consensus moderation, where groups of judges come together to agree on a common 
standard using specific pieces of student work, is one means to ensure comparability of 
assessment results (Abbott, 1991; Baker, O’Neil & Linn, 1993; Ingvarson, 1990; Linn, 

1993b, 1994; Richards, 1992; Wilson, 1992a, 1994). Moderation comes in many forms, such 
as defining criteria for assessment, external moderation, exemplars of student work, or 
common assessment tasks and reference tests (Harlen, 1994; New Zealand Qualifications 
Authority, 1992). 

Consensus moderation is fairly new to education in the United States. Primarily, 
“judgmental scoring” has been used in the assessment of writing (Linn, 1993b). The 
movement toward performance-based assessments in high-stakes testing in the United States 
has initiated a scholarly examination of alternative methods for ensuring quality of assessments 
and comparability of results (Baker, O’Neil, & Linn, 1993; Linn, 1993a, 1993b, 1994; Linn, 
Baker, & Dunbar, 1991; Wilson, 1992b). Moderation has emerged in much of this literature 
as one means to ensure quality control. Other means of establishing comparability exist, such 
as equating, calibration and statistical moderation, and have been described elsewhere (Baker, 
O’Neil & Linn, 1993; Linn, 1993b; New Zealand Qualifications Authority, 1992; Wilson, 
1994). These quantitative approaches to comparability are typically used for traditional tests, 
but have more recently been extended to performance assessments (Wilson & Wang, 1995). 

The consensus moderation process was used in the state of Victoria in Australia in 
response to curriculum reform efforts in the 1970’s. The reform movement led by teachers’ 
organizations and unions was toward inquiry-based education and away from fact-based 
learning. Up to that time, teachers’ grades of student work were not generally used for 
graduation or college admission purposes. Student selection into higher education was based 
primarily on a statewide subject-based examination taken at the end of year 12; the universities 
controlled the process. The consensus moderation process was implemented as a means “to 
ensure that teachers’ standards and marks (grades) were comparable from school to school and 
teacher to teacher” (Ingvarson, 1990). Comparability was seen as a prerequisite for support of 
this innovation by parental, business and university groups. 

Classroom teachers have been drawn into the consensus moderation process. In the 
U.S., consensus moderation groups convened for quality assurance in statewide assessments 
often include classroom teachers as scorers. For example, this was a common strategy used in 
scoring the California Learning Assessment System (CLAS) Science (California Department of 
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Education, 1995). In the U.K., as part of broad-sweeping reforms in certification and in 
assessments of the National Curriculum through the 1988 Education Reform Act, classroom 
teachers became more integrally involved in the process of scoring student work and 
establishing standards of student performance, as participants in the "reconciliation model" of 
moderation (Torrance, 1995a). The use of teams of teachers in these types of scoring 
processes has been a necessary logistical procedure to handle the increased demands of scoring 
that alternative or performance assessments produce. It has also had the effect of introducing a 
core group of teachers to these new assessments and related scoring procedures. There may 
also be an interest in stimulating teachers to try new assessment procedures in their classrooms, 
or to help teachers better understand the implications of alternative assessments for their 
curriculum and instruction (e.g., an emphasis on problem-solving). The success of this latter 
intent may be limited, however, because teachers are not scoring their own students' work, and 
because the "high stakes" tests are not linked directly to a specific course or curriculum. 

Teachers' participation in consensus moderation has occurred primarily through these 
types of high-stakes assessment programs that focus on accountability and certification 
purposes. To our knowledge, there have been fewer instances of teachers participating in 
moderation of classroom-based assessments that focus more on instructional management and 
monitoring purposes. 

Role of Teachers in the Alternative Assessment Process 

There appears to be three primary roles recognized for teachers in the alternative 
assessment movement. The first, mentioned above, is participating in consensus moderation 
groups convened for high stakes assessment programs. This type of involvement is only 
tangentially related to the teachers' work in their own classrooms, however. And, a relatively 
small percentage of the total teaching force is directly involved in this activity. While 
participating teachers may discuss their experiences with their colleagues, the procedures used 
to develop and score alternative assessments may remain a mystery to those teachers who do 
not participate in these scoring groups. 

The second role is in gathering materials for use in alternative assessment programs. 

For example, teachers may be asked to assist students in selecting materials for portfolio 
assessments, or they may select the materials themselves. As another example, the assessment 
program for the National Curriculum in the U.K. included a combination of "teacher 
assessments" of coursework and teacher-administered "standard assessment tasks" (Torrance, 
1995b). 

The third role is to ensure that students are experiencing the type of curriculum and 
instruction— in the classroom— that will be assessed. While not often explicitly stated, this role 
is certainly implicit in many of the arguments for alternative assessment programs. As Resnick 
and Resnick (1992) argued: "Assessments must be designed so that when teachers do the 
natural thing— that is, prepare their students to perform well— they will exercise the kinds of 
abilities and develop the kinds of skill and knowledge that are the real goals of educational 
reform." Torrance (1995a) summarized the rationale for assessment-driven educational reform 
as follows: "broaden the scope of the assessment system and increase the complexity and 
demands of tasks involved, and you will broaden the curriculum and raise the standards of 
teaching. . . .In turn, these new authentic assessments will lead to improved teaching and 
learning in schools as teachers adapt their curriculum and laboratory procedures to ensure that 
their students succeed at the new tasks" (p. 3). Certainly, teachers are increasingly being held 
accountable for their students' performance on high-stakes alternative assessments and no 
doubt feel pressured to adapt their instruction— and perhaps their classroom testing procedures 
as well— to prepare their students for these assessment demands. In some states, there are 
formal staff development programs to assist teachers in adapting their classroom testing 
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procedures to better match those that students will encounter in statewide tests. For example, 
as part of the Kentucky Education Reform Act (KERA), workshops were offered in 
constructing open-ended items, on methods of selecting student work for portfolios, and the 
like. 



Using alternative assessment practices in the classroom requires teachers to develop 
new classroom management strategies, a new knowledge base about assessment practice, and 
new attitudes about the purposes of student assessment (Chittenden, 1991; McCallum, Gipps, 
McAlister, & Brown, 1995; Torrance, 1995b; Zessoules & Gardner, 1991). Little (1993) has 
noted that "at the local level, teachers' interest in alternative forms of assessment far exceeds 
their professed skill in constructing, evaluating, or incorporating them into their practice. 

Further, teachers do not have adequate resources available to them from the research and test 
development communities." While it is recognized that teachers need opportunities to learn and 
practice new assessment techniques if they are to incorporate these into their own classroom 
instruction (Harmon, 1995), systematic and concerted efforts to determine effective methods 
for professional development in assessment are still rare. And researchers are recognizing that 
the process takes time. 

In one classroom-based assessment project, Shepard and her colleagues (Shepard, 1995) 
worked with a small group of third grade teachers to use performance measures in reading and 
mathematics in their classrooms. After a year of intensive work in that project, the teachers became 
more "sophisticated" about scoring criteria (e.g., focusing on the intended construct, and 
recognizing the possible multiple dimensions in scoring a performance task). The researchers 
concluded, however, that "current calls for assessment driven reform acknowledge the need for 
staff development but tend to underestimate the extent and depth of what is needed" (p. 42). They 
proposed that "what is needed" includes: (a) appropriate materials to try out and adapt; (b) time to 
reflect and develop new instructional approaches; and (c) ongoing support from experts to learn 
(and challenge) the conceptual bases behind intended reforms. 

Emerging Models of Professional Development 

Shepard's (1995) conclusions about the time and ongoing support teachers need to 
learn new assessment strategies are consistent with current insights regarding successful 
professional development experiences in general (Ross & Regan, 1993). In the professional 
development literature, researchers and educators acknowledge the severe limitations of the 
"one-shot approach" (Fullan, 1982). It takes time for teachers to construct an understanding of 
new techniques and to practice ways to incorporate these into their existing instructional 
strategies— or to change their instructional approach more dramatically. Attention to "length of 
time" is based on the recognition of two factors: (a) constructing understanding is a process, 
and (b) teachers must engage in this process while they are continuing their normal (and 
demanding) work in classrooms (Loucks-Horsley & Stiegelbauer, 1991). Therefore, there is 
an increasing emphasis on the need for ongoing opportunities for teachers to learn and reflect, 
while they are engaged in the process of practicing new techniques in their classrooms 
(Guskey, 1986; Loucks-Horsley et al., 1989; Shepard, 1995). 

Additional principles of quality professional development practices have also been 
proposed. Little (1993), for example, proposes the following principles as standards for 
judging the quality of a professional development program: (a) “offers meaningful intellectual, 
social, and emotional engagement with ideas, with materials, and with colleagues both in and 
out of teaching;” (b) “takes explicit account of the contexts of teaching and the experiences of 
teachers;” (c) “offers support for informed dissent;” (d) “places classroom practice in the larger 
contexts of school practice and the educational careers of children;” (e) “prepares teachers (as 
well as students and their parents) to employ the techniques and perspectives of inquiry;” and 
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(f) “balance support for institutional initiatives with support for those initiated by teachers 
individually and collectively” (p.138-139). 

More attention is also being given to the importance of collegiality, collaboration, and 
community in teachers' professionalism and professional growth. For example, in examining 
the role of Urban Math Collaboratives in teachers' professional knowledge, competence, and 
commitment, Little and McLaughlin (1991) describe the principle of colleagueship: "the idea 
that the professionalization of teaching and the improvement of teaching will be advanced more 
surely when colleagues join together on matters of professional practice" (p. 18). They list 
three themes emerging from this principle in these Collaboratives. First is the opportunity for 
collegial exchange. This opportunity includes first, blocks of time (outside of the school day) 
for collegial exchange. But to make the most of this time together, teachers must have a 
shared, common purpose to their time together, resources of knowledge and expertise to 
ensure their joint work is good, and shared norms and values that favor open discussion and 
debate about matters of professional practice. It is "opportunities of this sort [that] distinguish 
the Collaborative from conventional professional development" (p. 19). A second theme is that 
mutual support is accompanied by mutual obligation. And the third theme is that teachers 
construct rigorous standards for colleagueship (i.e., what makes a good colleague). 

As described above, there are models of consensus moderation that appear to be 
working satisfactorily as a mechanism for establishing quality control in alternative assessment 
programs. State and district wide assessment procedures, however, do not address the critical 
issue of how to translate assessment reform into classroom practice. Clearly, issues relating to 
teachers' professional knowledge and practice in assessment will have to be addressed more 
directly if teachers are to effect meaningful change in assessment in their own classrooms. 

New models of professional development (construed broadly) may offer some effective 
principles for designing professional development activities in assessment. 



Local Assessment Moderation as an Integrative Factor in Assessment 

We have developed a model for combining the benefits of consensus moderation and of 
effective professional development principles which we call local assessment moderation. In 
local assessment moderation, teachers within a defined geographic area who are teaching a 
specific curriculum meet regularly to score, interpret, and discuss their students' performances 
on common assessment tasks. There are two distinct, yet interrelated purposes from the 
teacher's perspective, and one from the developer's perspective. 

The first purpose is enhancing the technical quality of the teachers' procedures for 
assessing student work. Teachers score a combined, common set of student work and gain 
practice using and understanding the scoring procedures. By discussing commonalities and 
discrepancies of their scores, teachers gain a deeper understanding of the scoring levels and 
standards of performance for each level. By reaching consensus on the scores a given piece of 
work should receive, the teachers "standardize" their interpretation of the scoring guides and 
become more consistent in their own scoring over time, as well as more consistent as a group 
in their ratings at any one point in time. Further, the teachers collaborate on adapting the 
scoring procedures or standards of performance to fit local needs and conditions (for example, 
by relating the course scoring guides to the rubrics used in district- or state-wide assessment 
programs). The aim is a set of teacher-scored measures that meet technical standards of 
reliability (consistency) and validity (what the scores mean in terms of student understanding 
and performance). These measures can then be used in powerful— and defensible— ways in 
subsequent interpretations (such as maps of performance over time) or evaluation studies 
(conducted, for example, by the teacher herself for course improvement or accountability, or 
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by administrators, curriculum developers, or researchers for more summative evaluation 
purposes). 

The second major purpose of local assessment moderation is to support teachers' 
professional learning and practice in student assessment and in their, general approach to 
teaching. Making substantial (and substantive) changes in assessment practices requires 
learning new concepts and techniques, trying these out in classroom practice, reflecting on the 
results, and generating new plans for managing and integrating these techniques in instruction. 
Local assessment moderation groups provide a structure for learning, experimenting, and 
reflecting; they provide time for teachers to share ideas, analyze problems, and plan strategies; 
and, they provide a support network of colleagues with similar interests, aims, and 
experiences. As teachers focus on the work at hand, and share ideas and insights into the 
process, the opportunity emerges to grapple with "larger" or more conceptual issues in student 
assessment, such as: what it means to assess student progress and to assign and interpret 
scores; how to use assessment information in the process of assigning grades; how to explain 
the assessment process to students, parents, administrators, and other audiences; how to give 
more meaningful and useful feedback to these audiences about how students are progressing 
and what their scores and grades really mean; and, perhaps most importantly, how assessment 
can be used to plan and enhance instruction. 

Finally, in a curriculum and assessment development context, local assessment 
moderation groups can achieve a third purpose: feedback to developers. In the moderation 
sessions, teachers discuss the assessment task, the types of student responses generated by the 
task, and the "fit" of the responses to the scoring guide. These topics can emerge "naturally" 
from the scoring activities and consensus-building discussions that takes place in moderation. 
Teachers' (and students') reactions to the assessment materials (task, scoring guide, etc.) 
provide invaluable feedback to developers on how well the materials are working and on the 
placement of the assessment prompts in the flow of instructional activity. "Exemplars" of 
student work identified by the teachers for each score level provide feedback to developers on 
the type of student learning that is occurring. Further, exemplars provide "real" examples of 
student response that can be used to interpret student scores and serve as "training examples" 
for other teachers learning the system. 

These "purposes" of local assessment moderation represent an ideal. In SEPUP, we 
experimented with the process of local assessment moderation during the two years of national 
field-testing of the curriculum and assessment materials. In the following sections, we 
describe the "working model" we designed and the ways in which local sites implemented the 
model in practice. From information obtained through site visits, teacher interviews, and staff 
observations of the moderation sessions, we report preliminary findings on the results of local 
assessment moderation relative to the purposes listed above— the areas of both promise and 
problems. Finally, we offer some reflections on what we have learned and what we believe are 
the future steps in fully understanding the potentials and limitations of this model of local 
assessment moderation. 



Local Assessment Moderation in SEPUP 

Classroom teachers who are implementing the SEPUP assessment system meet in 
groups to discuss the assessment tasks, to jointly score student papers, to reach consensus on 
scoring procedures and standards of performance, and to discuss the implications of student 
performance for instruction. In the SEPUP field trials, teachers at six sites nationwide met 
regularly to moderate 10 of the embedded assessment tasks. The sites were called Assessment 
Development Centers (ADCs), and were located in the following States: Alaska, California, 
Colorado, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. This section describes an idealized account of 
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the local assessment moderation model, how teachers were prepared to use the moderation 
process and SEPUP moderation groups in practice. The latter is interwoven with comments 
from teachers who participated in moderation. 



Description of the Local Assessment Moderation Process 

The first meeting of a group of teachers, especially if they are not very familiar with 
each other, is best spent ensuring that the group becomes acquainted and that sufficient 
preparation is provided about the moderation process and the assessment system in general. 

After the initial moderation meeting, a typical moderation (a synthesis of best practices 
from all ADCs) would be carried out as follows: 

1. Teachers’ would have discussed the prompt and the scoring guide for the appropriate 
variable(s) at the previous meeting. They would reach a “consensus of interpretation” 
before implementing the assessment task. Once the task was implemented in their own 
classes, they would score the papers using the Scoring Guide, and select a set of papers 
that exemplify a range of responses as well as difficult to score papers. 

2. Teachers would bring Xeroxed copies of a range of student papers on the same 
assessment task agreed upon at the prior meeting. Sharing papers in advance or 
scoring round-robin (not Xeroxing, but simply passing along to the next teacher) were 
not effective for various reasons, including: geographic distances between some 
teachers; teachers lagging behind others and not completing the designated assessment 
until the day before the moderation meeting; and teachers preferred to take back 
examples from others’ classes to share with their own students as exemplars of 
different score levels. 



3. “Comment without comments” was an adaptation by the Kentucky ADC of the Scoring 
Guide Discussion. Teachers were able to “vent frustrations” with the scoring guide, 
the prompt, the activity, or whatever. Each teacher makes a brief comment that the 
moderation leader records. Teachers are not supposed to piggy back on each others’ 
comments, but rather to get a range of concerns out on the table. 

4. Teachers would then distribute their 4-6 papers to the others in the group. Students’ 
names were replaced by codes to ensure anonymity, such as the teacher’s or the 
school’s initials and sequenced numbers (e.g., Rl, R2, R3, SI, S2, S3...). Teachers 
would then read and score the other teachers’ papers, having scored their own before 
they arrived in order to select a subset to bring to moderation. After scoring, the scores 
are compiled on a chalkboard, a transparency or newsprint, so that all can see. 

5. Moderation to reach consensus would then proceed. The moderation leader moves the 
group toward consensus. 

6. After moderation. The teachers select exemplar papers of the different score levels 
from among the papers they have scored. Teachers can complete a moderation 
reflection form to help them synthesize their thoughts about die instructional 
implications that this process has had for them. There needs to be some kind of general 
discussion at the end of the meeting to bring closure to the process and to allow the 
teachers to debrief on SEPUP, moderation, instruction, or management issues. 
Teachers may wish to return to a discussion of some of the issues identified during the 
“comment without comments” exercise, or they may wish to address specifics about the 
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scoring guides. The moderation leader needs to be sure that the group leaves the 
meeting with a “consensus of interpretation” about the next assessment activity to be 
moderated, including the variable(s) and element(s) to be assessed (see Appendix for a 
summary). 

An Exemplary Moderation Interchange 

The following is a fabricated example based not on an actual moderation, but rather a 
synthesis of what occurred in a number of the moderations over the year. ADCs audiotaped 
moderation sessions and sent these tapes to the Assessment Project. This information 
combined with other moderation feedback and observations of moderation sessions during site 
visits provided the basis for this constructed dialogue. 

Figure 1 presents a hypothetical collection of pre-moderation scores for four teachers. 
The moderation leader would note the student papers for which there are different scores and 
then lead the group in discussion to reach consensus on these student papers. 

Figure 1 . Pre-moderation, initial scores by teachers 



Students 


Ms. S 


Mr. R 


Mr. W 


Miss Z 


SI 


2 


3 


2 


2 


S2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


S3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


R1 


1 


1 
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R2 


2 


0 


1 


1 


R3 


1 


2 


1 


2 




— 


— 


— 


--- 


Z3 


2 


2 


2 


3 



Moderation Leader : “Mr. R why do you feel SI deserved a 3? Everyone else scored 
this paper a 2.” 

Mr. R : “Well, I was wavering between a 2 and a 3, but the presentation was well 
done, so I thought the extra effort pushed it over the edge to a 3.” 

Ms. S : “Mr. R is correct that the paper is nicely put together, but we’re not scoring the 
Communication variable, we’re scoring on the element Using Evidence. So this 
student’s paper is a 2 on Using Evidence. But I agree, I would give it a 3 on 
Communication.” 

Moderation Leader : Mr. R, do you agree with Ms. S on this paper, or did you have 
other points specific to the Evidence and Tradeoffs variable? 

Mr. R agrees and the moderation leader moves on to the next student paper, S2, which is also 
easily resolved once Miss Z agrees that she had a different interpretation of this students’ paper 
at first. 

Moderation Leader : “Well, R2 is obviously one that needs some discussion. Who 
would like to start?” 

Ms. S : “I better take a closer look at this paper, but I don’t think it’s a zero. I thought 
the student showed some use of evidence in the paper. Let me look at it again.” 
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Mr. W : “This paper is clearly a 1. R2 only provides subjective reasons for his 
decision, even though he draws some remarks from die activity, his reasons are 
off-the-mark.” 

Mr. R : “What’s the difference between subjective and irrelevant ? Yes, these are 
subjective reasons, but as you say they’re off topic, so they’re irrelevant. I still 
think this paper is a ZERO.” 

After several more minutes of heated discussion followed by a quick re-read of the brief 
paper as directed by the moderation leader, the teachers reach agreement with Mr. R. The 
consensus score for student R2 is changed to zero. This type of scenario was presented by a 
Kentucky ADC teacher as one of the values of the moderation process. She felt that even if her 
score was far different from all the other teachers, she could still argue her case, and sometimes 
persuade the group to agree with her and other times not. She felt a strong sense of validation 
and power as a teacher from this type of experience. 

The moderation leader then proceeds through the balance of the student scores in like 
manner to reach consensus. At the end, Miss Z does not feel that her student Z3 scored less 
than a 3, but she concedes to the group consensus of 2. However, she notes that she will 
retain the score of 3 for her own grading purposes. 

Figure 2 presents the final product of the moderation of one element of one variable. In 
most cases, the moderation would proceed with the next element of a variable or perhaps move 
onto a second assessment activity. 

Figure 2 . Moderated, consensus scores 
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Preparation to Use Moderation 



In August 1994, a dozen SEPUP teachers were convened to revise scoring guides and 
to prepare assessment materials for the ADCs to use for the field test. These teachers were 
prepared to use the moderation process through a mock assessment activity using a scripted 
outline for a moderation meeting (see Appendix A). These individuals were then responsible 
for preparing the other teachers in their ADCs in the use of assessment moderation. This 
process was modified to meet the needs of teachers within the various centers, and these 
modifications were considered when revising the description of the assessment moderation 
process for the assessment manual. Each center had an Assessment Project liaison who 
attended the first moderation sessions of the year in an effort to provide additional support to 
ADC teachers as they learned how to “moderate.” 
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Participants' Reactions to the Local Assessment Moderation Process 



Participating in the local assessment moderation process helped SEPUP teachers 
achieve a conceptual understanding of the assessment system. It also provided a forum in 
which teachers could share difficulties and challenges with colleagues and obtain useful ideas, 
or have an opportunity to openly brainstorm solutions. Interestingly enough, we found that 
moderation fulfills the needs of both teachers who feel isolated in their own school contexts as 
well as those that already have ongoing collegial relationships at school. Moderation was 
described as a “leveling process” in one ADC, as a “normalizing experience” in another, and as 
a process for developing and fine-tuning standards in a third. In other words, when teachers 
came together as a group they were able to look at student performance through many eyes and 
yet come to a shared understanding. Furthermore, the process honored the input of beginning 
teachers as much as that of 25 year veterans. 

Interviews with participating teachers and ADC directors, yielded some interesting 
anecdotal information about the value of moderation. The following comments 2 summarize the 
types of benefits teachers (and ADC directors) felt they received from participating in ongoing 
local assessment moderation at their sites. 

Some comments related to the role the local assessment moderation process played in 
providing collegial support for understanding the assessment system. 

Building an understanding of embedded assessment and using it effectively . 

One teacher noted that although she receives strong collegial support at her 
school, she feels that moderation with the other ADC teachers was important to 
help her understand the scoring guides and how to apply them to specific 
lessons. She said that she feels that the moderation process helped her use the 
scoring guides effectively, with the practice making it easier to score each time 3 . 

Benefiting from contributions of colleagues . Another teacher from the same 
ADC, said that the moderation process was very helpful to her because she feels 
so isolated in her school (she teaches all 7-8 grade math and science classes, so 
she is the department). She noted that she always felt good after moderation. 

She described moderation as “six minds rethinking” how things went and the 
awareness that was brought about through “exchange of thoughts.” She 
believes the process is helpful because it “broadens thinking about assessing 
student learning.” She gained ideas from the other SEPUP teachers about how 
to modify instruction or things to enhance instruction. She co-facilitated the 
moderation sessions with another teacher, and yet she places herself as an equal 
with the others in the group when it comes to learning and benefiting from the 
process. 

The focus on scoring student work and reaching consensus ensures that teachers 
receive regular feedback on the student learning process (Guskey, 1986). The moderation 
process allows teachers to engage in the collaborative investigation of important problems of 
practice and to share expertise (Hollon, Roth, & Andersen, 1991). An important outcome of 
the moderation process is the attention to instructional implications raised by the assessment 
activities. 



2 The comments are paraphrased from field notes and audio tapes of interviews and focus groups. 

3 The researchers have complete records of who said what in these sessions. We are not providing sources in 
this paper in order to preserve anonymity. 
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Feedback on Student Learning . One teacher reported that she has been able to 
realize through moderation that she “hasn’t gotten through” to her students 
about designing investigations and that she expects too much of the students 
sometimes. She indicated that the moderation process allows “time to reflect on 
what you did right or wrong” and that you have “the opportunity to listen to 
others and get ideas to use next time.” 

Another teacher noted that he took a different viewpoint about his students’ 
capabilities after engaging in moderation. He feels that he has been given a 
more “global viewpoint” of what student learning is actually taking place. He 
reports that he is able to see general trends in growth rather than task specific, 
and he is able to determine if his students can apply what they have learned. 

Another important outcome of moderation is the opportunity to reflect on one’s own 
learning. Several teachers noted the importance of the moderation process as a time to reflect 
or review their own teaching. 

Promoting reflective practice . One teacher noted that she feels that the 
moderation process has contributed to her professional growth because it makes 
her examine her teaching and students’ learning. She adds, “you reflect on 
your purpose as a teacher: to see students grow and change, and have students 
see that they’re learning something that’s applicable.” She reported that she 
sees that her students are referring back to prior knowledge and applying it to 
something else. 

The assessment moderation process also serves as a medium for feedback to the 
teachers and the broader learning community. The teachers gain information on how their 
application of the scoring guides aligns with that of their peers. In addition, information is 
communicated back to the SEPUP Assessment Project about the assessment activities, the 
scoring guides, and the SEPUP assessment system as a whole. This information was used for 
the formative evaluation of the assessment system. Several teachers also engaged in 
professional activities, such as conference presentations about their SEPUP experience. 

Comparing your students to others . This can be an ugly can of worms or it can 
meet the measurement objective of ensuring comparability and quality control. 

In one ADC, this issue led to strong defensive posturing on the part of some 
teachers, and unfortunately this group had a less than successful experience 
with moderation. In other ADCs, the opportunity to compare was embraced as 
an opportunity to clarify one’s expectations of students or “to see how I can 
bring my students up to a certain level.” In the ADC that we agree has had the 
most success with moderation for a variety of reasons, the teachers feel that the 
moderation process enabled them to become better at evaluating their students. 

Communicating with a broader audience . The ADCs communicated with other 
audiences about moderation. In addition to sending compliance information 
back to the Assessment Project, the ADCs used other forums to share their 
SEPUP experiences. Several ADCs participated in presentations at their state 
Science Teachers Association conferences. Teachers made presentations to 
their own schools and/or districts about the SEPUP assessment system. Others 
made connections with their state education departments and those involved in 
developing or implementing state science standards. 
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Moderation does not do away with the “systemic” issue of grades still being valued by 
parents, school boards and universities. Consequently, one of the major psychological hurdles 
for SEPUP teachers using scoring rubrics has been the conversion of scores to grades. 



Discussion of Preliminary Results 

An ongoing evaluation of the implementation of the consensus moderation process in 
Victoria was conducted from 1981, when it was first implemented, to 1984, with a follow-up 
study in 1989. Based on the four year evaluation in Victoria, Ingvarson (1990, p. 9) noted 
“the importance of regarding moderation as a complex innovation requiring a considerable 
period of time for [teachers’] learning and unlearning during its implementation.” The Victoria 
study indicates that the consensus moderation process had “impressive side effects on the 
professional development and accountability of teachers” (Ibid., 1990, p. 2). 

Many of the comments from the SEPUP ADC teachers are consistent with the findings 
of the Victoria evaluation (Ingvarson, 1990). In the Victoria evaluation, it was found that 
involvement in the consensus moderation process: (a) added significantly to teachers’ skills for 
assessing student learning; (b) enhanced teachers’ ability to evaluate and improve their 
teaching; (c) significantly increased teachers’ access to useful ideas for teaching; (d) enhanced 
the quality of learning of students; (e) had a positive effect on project teachers’ teaching in non- 
project classes; and (f) beginning teachers felt supported not intimidated by this process. 

Ingvarson (1990) also reported that the positive responses increased as teachers had 
more experience with moderation, which again reflects the need for time to become 
knowledgeable and skilled in using this process. This experience seems to hold true for at least 
one of the ADCs that had used the moderation process during the first year as well. This 
ADC’s director reported that the teachers have changed. They have begun to appreciate the 
moderation process more. They used moderation to inform instruction and are now convinced 
of its instructional value. The director noted that in the first year some of the teachers were 
making up their own multiple choice tests, but that this year they “don’t use the old 
assessments anymore.” 

In our preliminary analysis of the effect of moderation, we have encountered similar 
benefits for teachers using the SEPUP assessment system. We urge caution however in 
drawing conclusions from this early work on the impact of the assessment system. The ADC 
teachers were functioning in a “hand to mouth” existence with the assessment system. That is 
to say, we were passing along some pieces of the assessment as they were developed. Since 
we were revising the assessment to be embedded in the revised course, we were always one 
step behind the curriculum developers. The teachers particularly wanted the course blueprint, 
which of course, was not final until the course revisions were done. One teacher even said that 
“the challenge this year was in not knowing exactly where the assessment part was leading.” 

There are many benefits to be had by teachers engaging in local assessment moderation, 
but there are barriers and limitations that we also discovered as we evaluated the 
implementation of the SEPUP assessment system in the six Assessment Development Centers 
(ADCs). We discuss both the benefits of and the potential barriers to successful 
implementation below. 

Successful Features of the Local Assessment Moderation Process 

To provide a framework for discussing the extent to which the SEPUP local 
assessment moderation groups attained the purposes initially set forth, we summarize the 
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findings from our preliminary analyses for each of the three stated purposes of the local 
assessment moderation model. 



Quality assurance. 

The teachers in the ADCs learned how to use the scoring guides to assess student 
performance on the embedded tasks. In the local assessment moderation process, the teachers 
reached consensus on students’ scores, then selected exemplar papers from among those 
scored to represent as many of the score levels as possible. 

We collected these exemplar papers from five of the six ADCs, then in July 1995 we 
worked with a team of ADC teachers and directors to review exemplars from all sites. The 
team selected a refined set of exemplars from the samples that had been turned in during the 
field test. This year (1995-96), the Kentucky ADC teachers have continued to work with us to 
field test the refined set of exemplars and to collect exemplars from activities for which none 
were received. These exemplars again will be chosen through local assessment moderation. 

Consistency of scores was a desired outcome of the local assessment moderations. 
During moderation, teachers discussed the interpretation of words such as “options” or “some 
versus all” in the context of understanding what was meant by particular score levels. One 
teacher in the Oklahoma ADC summed this up rather well; she wrote: “No matter what you do 
you’re going to have problems with semantics and how you interpret what the scoring guide 
wants. During our moderation meetings we come to a common consensus of what should be 
contained at each score level (how we will interpret the scoring guide) that keeps us uniform in 
our scoring.” In addition to this anecdotal evidence, analyses of the consistency of scores (for 
one teacher over time, and for groups of teachers at the site) are currently underway, as part of 
the quantitative procedures for quality control (see Wilson and Draney, 1996). 

Professional development. 

As noted earlier, we believe the local assessment moderation process fulfills many of 
the basic tenets of high quality professional development for teachers (see for example: Fullan, 
1982, 1990; Little, 1993; Little & McLaughlin, 1991; Loucks-Horsley et al., 1989; Shepard, 
1995). In particular, the meetings provide teachers an opportunity to interact, share ideas, and 
help each other at the point when they need the most support, that is, when they are 
implementing an innovation (Fullan, 1982; Guskey, 1986; Ingvarson, 1990; Keiny, 1994). 

Through local assessment moderation teachers at various stages of development in their 
understanding of this embedded assessment system receive sustained support to: (1) 
implement the innovation; (2) share with other colleagues engaged in the same project; (3) 
engage in inquiry about their instructional and assessment practices; (4) at times, argue over 
philosophical differences and yet reach consensus; and (5) reflect on their own practice and 
begin to modify their instruction based on their reconstruction of the role of assessment in 
teaching. 

As a model of ongoing professional development and support, we observed the local 
assessment moderation to be invaluable. Indeed, we cannot see how teachers could engage in 
such a complex innovation as the SEPUP assessment system without such sustained support. 
The teachers were able to learn about assessment, use assessment in their classrooms, and then 
receive support from colleagues engaged in the same professional activity. The SEPUP 
teachers’ comments paraphrased earlier echo many of the elements of high quality, successful 
professional development noted in the literature. 
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Learning about assessment. Most of the teachers participating in the SEPUP ADCs 
were able to develop an understanding of the assessment components. For example, most 
teachers reported that the moderation process helped them to understand the scoring guides and 
that over time they became easier to use. As Little and McLaughlin (1991) note, professional 
development is enhanced when teachers have a shared, common purpose, and such was the 
case with SEPUP assessment. The local assessment moderation provided time for teachers to 
reflect on their use of the assessment system and what this meant substantively in terms of 
changing instructional practices. For example, teachers reported that they were better able to 
keep track of students’ growth over time on course variables. 

Using assessment in the classroom. The teachers indicated that through moderation 
they were able to use the assessment tools with students more effectively. For example, they 
used the scoring guides to clarify expectations for student performance. Other teachers taught 
students how to moderate each others’ papers, so that the students learned how to use the 
scoring guides as well. 

Teachers grew more conscious over time to the fact that the assessment moderation 
process was guiding their instruction and enabling them to evaluate their own teaching as well 
as assess their students’ learning. For example, teachers learned through moderation that their 
expectations for student performance were sometimes set too high or too low, and they made 
adjustments. Some teachers also shared other students’ papers from the moderation sessions 
with their students to provide examples of the various scoring levels. Other teachers reported 
that they were able to recognize student deficiencies, and consequently covered concepts, such 
as ratios, so that their students would be prepared to move forward in their understanding of 
concepts like parts per million. 

All of the teachers grappled with the issue of converting scores to grades to meet local 
requirements. In the beginning, there were many complaints about the time required to score 
the assessment activities or the need to “double score” (i.e., score once for the SEPUP score, 
then re-read the paper and assign a grade). Teachers learned over time that scoring, although 
still more time-intensive than scoring multiple choice tests, became easier as they internalized 
the scoring guides. The teachers became more adept at scoring as their experience grew, and 
learned to incorporate it into their local grading practices. In time, the complaints were replaced 
by comments about the value of the assessment information. 

Providing collegiality and peer support. The SEPUP teachers were provided an 
opportunity to share and collaborate with colleagues as part of the development of the SEPUP 
course. Can teachers easily use the embedded assessments and scoring guides on their own? 

In our estimation, the professional growth for teachers comes from the interaction with 
colleagues and not in isolation using the assessment materials. Teachers described how they 
internalized the scoring guides and yet when they came together as a group for moderation, 
they saw how other teachers used the same scoring guides and this opportunity to reflect 
provided new insights into their own teaching as well as their students’ understanding of the 
materials. 

One teacher in the Alaska ADC described the early moderation sessions as “painful” 
and people left with “hurt feelings.” She went on to say that “we all may have had different 
expectations in the beginning” but she was “happy with how it jelled.” Others from this same 
center also indicated that having the time and space to work out “philosophical differences” was 
important to developing the group’s rapport. Without this rapport, a group could sink into a 
perfunctory abyss as we found to be the case with another center that never “jelled” and in 
which the teachers remained very defensive about their students’ scores throughout the year. 
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Feedback 



During the field test, all ADC teachers were asked to complete Assessment Feedback 
forms for each activity that they used and scored. In this way, we collected formative 
information on all activities done, not just those moderated. We used this information to revise 
the activities and to begin to design an assessment manual, that was also worked on by the 
ADC representatives in July 1995. We were looking for information such as the match 
between the prompt and the activity, or how congruent the scoring guide or variable selected 
for assessment was with the activity. 

During local assessment moderation, the teachers completed Quick Writes about their 
initial reactions after scoring student papers. They were to report on what was helpful when 
using the scoring guide as well as the difficulties encountered. Further, they were asked to 
provide specifics on improving the scoring guides and the prompt or activity. Teachers were 
also asked how they would change the course or their instruction of the material before doing 
the assessment again. Finally, they were asked how they would apply this assessment 
information to further their students’ progress on the variable assessed. In some cases SEPUP 
teachers felt so pressed for time that the responses to these questions were generally brief or 
left unanswered. Others provided more thorough responses that helped in revisions to the 
scoring guides, assessment activities and other assessment components at the conclusion of the 
field test . If an activity was particularly problematic, we did receive more extensive feedback. 
Comments such as “there is too great a jump between 0 and 1” helped us revise the score level 
definitions. In another example, ADCs reported struggling with the “integration” element for 
the Evidence and Tradeoffs variable. In the final revision, this scoring guide has two not three 
elements, having collapsed the integration concept into the Using Evidence to Make Tradeoffs 
element, while maintaining the Using Evidence element. The call for exemplar papers was 
loud and clear from all ADCs. Exemplars are not only considered valuable for supporting 
teacher’s scoring, but also as a means to clearly set expectations for students. The most 
commonly reported instructional implication of the moderation process was the need to identify 
expectations for students as clearly and unambiguously as possible before the assessment 
activity was initiated. 

Teachers were asked to complete a Moderation Reflection form at the end of each local 
assessment moderation. They were to reflect on their current understanding of the scoring 
guide or variable. Teachers were also asked if the moderation changed their ideas about how to 
modify the course activities preceding the assessment or how they would move forward in their 
instruction. As with the Quick Writes, we received varying responses on the Moderation 
Reflection forms. At times, teachers aired their frustrations while others said little or nothing. 
Other times teachers indicated a variety of benefits to the moderation process, including but not 
limited to: collegial support; clarification on scoring guides and variables; insight on how 
others were using scores for grading purposes; and ultimately as a place to become “recharged” 
about their involvement in the SEPUP field test. Collegial support manifested in several ways. 
One common example was that teachers who were further behind in the course activities were 
able to leam about difficulties that the other teachers had been encountering, so that they could 
avoid similar pitfalls. Another example was cited by a beginning teacher, he reported that he 
was able “to see how other teachers graded” during moderation and this was very helpful for 
someone new to the classroom. 

Teachers also described what they learned from moderation in terms of their students’ 
understanding and what they needed to do to improve their instruction. For example, early in 
the course an Oklahoma ADC teacher noted: “I need to start getting them to question the 
validity of their evidence. This is not a skill that I have required of them to date. They must 
develop it in order to go on to the next score level. I know it will develop with time.” About 
three-quarters into the school year, this same teacher reported that: “I need to encourage my 
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students to develop the ability to provide additional information and question the source of 
information.” In the beginning, she was using the vocabulary of the scoring guide (e.g., 
“validity of evidence”), but by the end, she had reconstructed this scoring guide language into 
something that both she and her students could more easily understand. Since “questioning the 
source, validity, and/or quantity of evidence” is part of the description of the highest score level 
(4) for the element Using Evidence to Make Tradeoffs, it is also worth noting that this issue 
resurfaces this far into the school year. A level 4 response is highly unlikely early in the course 
on this element because students are grappling with the concepts of evidence and tradeoffs, and 
later build on this knowledge to weigh the evidence to make tradeoffs. 

We also asked that the local assessment moderation sessions be tape recorded 4 . These 
tapes provide much richer insight into the value of the moderation process than all the forms 
put together. Sometimes the tapes were turned off midstream in order for comments to be 
made off-the-record, and other times ADCs forgot to tape a session or had mechanical 
difficulties. One can quickly hear the difference between a very successful moderation (rich 
dialogue, pointed comments, questions, and so on) and a less successful moderation (teachers 
announce scores perfunctorily and do not engage in any discussion of substance). Some of 
these moderation sessions were also observed by assessment team members, and the 
observations corroborate the evaluation of the level of success with moderation. 

Contextual Factors that Affected Implementation 

The level of success with implementation of the local assessment moderation was 
determined to a large extent by the organizational context, that is, the Center mattered. Features 
of the ADCs that mattered include: strong leadership; institutional support; and teacher 
proximity and collaboration. 

Leadership for change. 



The ADC teachers in general came from different schools, so their experiences with 
“norms of collegiality” (Little, 1982; McLaughlin, 1993) varied. As noted earlier, some felt 
isolated in their schools while others participated in science department or grade level teams. 
The key to bringing the group together cohesively was the leadership provided by the ADC 
director or from strong teachers with prior SEPUP experience in the group. The importance of 
leadership spans the gamut of ensuring that the group develops a rapport to preparing teachers 
to use local assessment moderation to facilitating moderation sessions. 

Who the leader is may not be all that important, but according to the ADC teachers, 
there needs to be someone in this position to move the group toward consensus, to intervene in 
personal conflicts, to diffuse philosophical differences that digress from the work at hand, and 
overall to keep the group on task. Time, as always, is a factor for teachers, so maintaining task 
orientation is important. 

Institutional support. 

As Little (1993) and others have suggested, a quality professional development 
program needs to balance support for institutional initiatives with support for those initiated by 
teachers. For some of the ADCs, the purpose of changing teachers’ assessment practices was 
consistent with state initiatives (such as the Kentucky Educational Reform Act) or local school 
or district-level staff development goals. These goals were balanced with the needs of the 
participating teachers, who for the most part were very successful science teachers, but were 
interested in learning about new assessment strategies. In terms of school-based 



4 Tapes of these sessions helped frame the exemplary moderation interchange provided earlier. 
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administration, teachers need support from their principals, but in the case of SEPUP this was 
generally not a problem. Most of the SEPUP teachers probably would have received support 
to do almost any reasonable thing they wanted because they are respected by their principals 
and have a long history of involvement in innovations. 

Strong leadership was also important in securing district-level support. The most 
critical support factor related to the district was gaining access to the ADC teachers for whole- 
day or half-day meetings rather than after-school sessions, including release time 5 and 
substitutes. Having sufficient time as a group was important for three fundamental reasons, 
time is needed: (1) to build a group rapport or a SEPUP ‘norm of collegiality,’ to borrow 
Judith Warren Little’s (1982) term; (2) to build teacher understanding of the SEPUP 
assessment system; and (3) for teachers to function as reflective practitioners. Having district 
support has broader implications as well, but with time being an oft-noted issue for teachers, it 
is critical to not lose sight of the opportunity cost of teachers’ time. 

In two of the three ADCs visited in May 1995 near the end of the field test, the ADC 
director was a District person. In the third case, the ADC director was a classroom teacher. 
This latter ADC was also unique in that all five teachers in the ADC were from different 
schools and different districts, which severely minimized district support for the project. 
Further, the ADC director admitted that his power to facilitate the group was minimal because 
of the lack of a common denominator, such as a district. Without firm institutional support for 
this group of teachers, their experience was less than successful. 

Teacher proximity and collaboration. 

Having teachers from more than one district can work; the Alaska ADC was a good 
example of this. Two teachers in one district north of Anchorage communicated with each 
other between moderation meetings, while the teachers in the Anchorage School District tended 
to call the ADC Director or one of the experienced SEPUP teachers. Given the long commute 
to attend meetings for three of the teachers, the Alaska ADC met for whole days. However as 
noted above, too many districts can be detrimental and minimize the leadership of the ADC 
director. 

Teacher collaboration is related to proximity in that teachers who are closer tend to be 
able to spend more time communicating with one another. One of the Alaska ADC teachers 
noted that she would have liked to confer with one of the teachers from the other district, but 
that it was a long distance call, so she tended not to contact her between meetings. Teachers 
most often called one another to ask a question about an assessment task or to clarify 
something on a scoring guide. On occasion, teachers would actually meet or pursue a mutual 
project together. 

In the three sites visited in May 1995, the quality of moderation varied, but so did the 
amount of experience with using local assessment moderation and the amount of time devoted 
to staff development. As noted above, the full days that Alaska used were critical not only to 
forming a cohesive group, but to learning about the moderation process and learning from each 
other how the assessments were working in their classrooms. In this way, the moderation 
meetings became the ongoing support that teachers needed as they implemented the SEPUP 
course. 



5 The ADCs received a budget for participation, but some chose to pay teachers’ stipends and meet after school, 
while others paid for substitute costs with the district providing teacher release time. 
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Conclusions and Directions for Further Research 



The teachers who participated in the ADCs have contributed volumes of information 
about the assessment system. In our efforts to honor their feedback, we have revised the 
assessment materials and the local assessment moderation process to incorporate the 
suggestions and best practices that the SEPUP teachers have shared with us. 

In terms of the three purposes of assessment moderation, we have noted above that (a) 
the moderation process provided a critical forum for teachers to learn about the rating process, 
and to achieve local consensus, (b) it was instrumental in developing awareness, confidence 
and knowledge in the system itself, and in the potential role of assessment in instruction, and 
(c), it provided crucial formative information to the assessment developers. 

According to the field test teachers and the ADC directors, teachers need ongoing staff 
development and support to use the SEPUP Assessment System. Although the terms 
"embedded assessment" and "rubrics" or "scoring guides" have been in existence for quite 
some time, teachers still need support in changing their beliefs and instructional behavior when 
it comes to assessment. There is a need for initial preparation to use the assessment system, 
including the embedded activities, the scoring guides and local assessment moderation. 

Teachers do not need to be at the same school for the SEPUP Assessment System 
including moderation to work, although with fiscal constraints this might be the ideal. In 
Alaska and Kentucky, both with district-level change initiatives, the SEPUP teachers were all 
from different school sites. Most of the SEPUP teachers had some connection with an on-site 
teacher, either another science teacher or an interdisciplinary team member. The support from 
local colleagues was generally quite good. 

As a framework for further research on the usefulness of local assessment moderation 
consider its three purposes, as laid out above. First, in enhancing technical quality, we need to 
observe the implications of the use of developmental maps in the moderation process (i.e., the 
maps are based on the same data as the above results concerning moderation, and hence were 
not available in the Field Test year). Detailed work will be needed to track and understand the 
influence of differing moderation groups on the technical consistency with which the ratings 
are carried out. In the long run, we will want to consider the effects of the inevitable 
development of local "understandings" of the scoring guides and their use. Second, in 
supporting teachers' professional development, we will need to make a serious effort to relate 
our findings to that of other researchers in the area, such as Little and McLaughlin (1993, p.6) 
who describe three “largely unexplored dimensions” of teachers’ professional interactions: 
intensity, inclusivity, and orientation. These are described in the context of collegial relations 
within schools, but can be extrapolated and applied to other groupings of teachers, such as the 
ADCs. We will not attempt to do so here, but note that these dimensions have counterparts in 
the moderation experience. Third, with respect to improving feedback to developers, we have 
hardly begun to scratch the surface of issues for systematic study. Issues in this area are 
discussed in the accompanying paper by Wilson, Thier and Sloane (1996). 
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Appendix A: 

SEPUP Teacher Moderation Process Used for ADC Training Summer 1994 



Pre-Moderation : Teachers are to score student work and bring a class set of papers (i.e., 5 or 6 
papers from one class) to the moderation, having chosen a range of example papers to 
represent as many score levels as possible and also difficult to score papers. 

Part 1 : Initial Reactions to Scoring Student Work (5 minutes)— Teachers complete the top half 
of a Quick Write form in order to focus on issues of scoring and assessment. 

Part 2 : Scoring Guide Discussion (15 minutes)— review assessment task and questions; review 
scoring guide(s) used for assessment; discuss scoring guide questions and concerns. 

Part 3 : Pair Discussion and Selected Rescoring of Student Work (45 minutes)— 

Teachers are to select a partner and switch papers; each teacher “blindly” rescores the partner’s 
papers. Teacher pairs come to consensus on a final score for each student paper and record 
this on a score report form. 

Part 4 : Final Group Identification of Exemplar Student Work for each Score Level (15 
minutes)— select exemplar papers for each level and reach consensus on a set of exemplar 
papers (to be turned into the Assessment Project). 

Part 5 : Instructional Implications (20 minutes)— Moderation leader facilitates a discussion about 
instructional implications to encourage teachers to discuss how to improve their instruction, to 
discuss student work, and to make connections between the scoring guides and grading 
practices. 

Part 6 : General Discussion (15 minutes)— Teachers debrief on SEPUP, moderation, 
instructional, or management issues. 

Part 7 : Resolving Issues, Finding Solutions (5-10 minutes)— Teachers complete the bottom 
half of the Quick Write form to focus on issues of scoring and assessment changes due to 
moderation discussion and sharing student work. 

Post Moderation : Student papers used for moderation, score report forms, altered scoring 
guides with exemplars, and instructional implications are supposed to be forwarded to SEPUP 
Assessment Project. 
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